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MEMORANDUM 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASUINOTOH 


TOP SECRET/SENSITIVE 


MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION 




PARTICIPANTS: 


Ellsworth Bunker, U. S. Ambassador to 
Vietnam 

Major General Alexander M. Haig, Jr, 
Deputy Assistant to the President fo 
National Security Affairs 
President Thieu 



DATE & TIME: 


July 3, 1972 - 5:00 p. m. 


PLACE: 


The President's Palace 
Saigon 


President Thieu welcomed General Haig and expressed his gratitude 
to President Nixon and Dr. Kissinger for sending their emissary to 
visit South Vietnam again. 

General. Haig conveyed President Nixon's and Dr. Kissinger s warm 
regards to President Thieu. He explained that the purpose of his visit 
was to make a personal assessment for President Nixon of the military 
situation in Southeast Asia, particularly with respect to the enemy offen- 
sive in South Vietnam and the security situation in Cambodia. General 
Haig stated that President Nixon and Dr. Kissinger also wished to use 
General Haig's visit as an opportunity to bring President Thieu abreast 
of their thinking on the negotiating front, with emphasis on the discus- 
sions during the Moscow summit and Dr. Kissinger's recent visit to 
Peking. Finally, for reasons which he would subsequently elaborate on. 
President Nixon wished General Haig to discuss personally with President 
Thieu the prospects for negotiations with the enemy from the U. S. per- 
spective and to exchange views on this sensitive and complex question. 

General Haig stressed that the prospects for negotiations would of course 
be influenced by both the trips to Moscow and Peking and to a greater 
extent by the situation on the battlefield in both South Vietnam and in the 
North. Further, the prospect for negotiations should also be viewed in 
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the context of the American domestic political scene. 'Both sides had to 
be prepared for a possible change in the enemy*s negotiating stance so 
that we would be capable of responding jointly and rapidly in the spirit of 
mutual confidence that had characterized our relationship since 1969. 
General Haig reiterated that the President was determined to maintain 
and valued highly the friendly and effective cooperation which had existed 
between our two Governments during the past three and one half years. 

.A 

Before turning to the political situation. General Haig offered to sum- 
marize his team*s impressions of the battlefield situation and asked 
President Thieu to provide for President Nixon a capsule of his own 
assessment and a forecast of the strategy he visualized for the weeks and 
months ahead. 

% 

The U. S. team was greatly encouraged by what it had seen. The previous 

day had been spent in MR-1 where General Haig had an opportunity to 

obtain first-hand assessments from a most impressive array of South 

Vietnamese field commanders. They included the Corps commanders and 

% 

the commanders of the Marine, Airborne and 1st Infantry Divisions, as well 
as the Commander of the ARVN 2nd Division. The first four were confident, 
competent and professional in every respect. It was especially encouraging 
to note the results of the command changes made by President Thieu in the 
critical period following General Haig’s*last visit. These changes in many 
respects were responsible for the accomplishments of the South Vietnamese 
forces in MR-1. The brutal demand of necessity during this difficult period 
had served to highlight command deficiencies as well as strong points. 
President Thieu was, of course, the best judge of these matters, but 
certainly now was the time to continue with the replacement of commanders 
who had been found wanting and to reward the many who had effectively met 
the test. There remained some notable examples which still required 
remedial action, and President Thieu was only too well aware of the stakes 
involved. 


General Haig then reviewed the situation in MRs IV, HI, II, and I. He 
noted that the Delta appeared to be the region least affected by the enemy*s 
offensive. The battle for" An Loc in MR- HI had proven to all the effective- 
ness and staying power of the South Vietnamese fighting man. Unfortunately, 
the slowness in opening Route 13 was a source of concern and criticism in 
some circles. In MR- II it was now obvious that the enemy suffered greatly 
in his fruitless efforts to overwhelm Kontum. The situation in Binh Dinh 
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remained worrisome but certainly remediable. Finally, the defense of 
Hue and the recently launched offensive to retake the Quang Tri area 
were most encouraging. In this regard, all recognized and appeared 
sensitive to the risks entailed as the Airborne Division’s left flank was 
extended and vulnerable to a possible enemy counter-attack directed 
against Route 1 at the Division’s rear or perhaps an all-out surge against 
a weakened Hue perimeter. It was noteworthy, however, that the weapons 
ratio of 1:1 in crew-served versus individual weapons captured by ARVN 
forces suggested that the enemy may be critically short of riflemen and 
was attempting to project a false image of strength in the Quang Tri area. 
In any event, the offensive action, despite known risks, was the best tactic 
to keep the enemy off balance and to bring him into the killing zone of the 
massive air and naval assets sent to the theater by President Nixon, 


President Thieu agreed with General Haig and noted that the Quang Tri 
offensive had in effect preempted an enemy attack on Hue which was 
scheduled to take place on June 29. Intercepts confirmed that the ARVN 
attack had caught them off balance and resulted in great confusion and 
concern. For this reason the attack could continue despite risks. Presi- 
dent Thieu had just spoken to General Truong and was informed that air- 
borne elements had already entered Quang Tri District just south of the 
city itself. Real estate was of course not as important as killing the 
enemy, but nevertheless for psychological as well as military reasons, 
the attack would continue. 

President Thieu then moved to his forecast of the coming period. The 
enemy had not succeeded. Pacification had not been seriously disrupted 
--in fact there had been less than a 10% reduction in overall statistics. 
Nevertheless, President Thieu was now launching a major effort to repair 
the damage to pacification. As during Tet*68, the momentum achievable 
after a failing enemy effort would bring the situation to an even higher 
plateau of improved security. Actually the enemy’s offensive had affected 
only a very small percent of South Vietnam's provinces. Initially, how- 
ever, fear and apprehension had spilled over into many others. Since 
the early days, however, confidence had returned to the unaffected pro- 
vinces and life had returned to normal. Nevertheless he was determined 
to press forward with a renewed pacification in all the provinces to take 
advantage of the enemy’s failures. 

In terms of the battle itself. President Thieu estimated that it would take 
until the end of July to reestablish some military presence in the most 
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severely affected provinces of Binh Dinh, Binh Long, Kontum and Quang 
Tri. But by the end of the month, at least a psychological presence would 
be established in these areas by such activities as a show of force action 
in Loc Ninh. It would take three months or until the end of September to 
reestablish complete security in these areas and to drive the enemy to 
the border areas of Cambodia, Laos and North Vietnam from which they 


came. 


Finally, it would take until December to resettle the populations in the 
overrun areas and to repair the damage. In MR- 1, however, the people 
would not again be resettled north of the Cua Viet River. A future peace 
settlement should encompass the broadening of the DMZ to the river so 
that the enemy could never again inflict such suffering on the civilian 

population. 

This was the strategy that South Vietnam would pursue. It was one which 
would entail prompt offensive action and pursuit of the enemy even well 
into the Cambodian sanctuaries. 

General Haig thanked President Thieu for his strategic forecast and 
assured him that President Nixon would be delighted by its aggressive 

character. 


The discussion then turned to the topic of the war in Southeast Asia as 
discussed at the Soviet summit and during Dr. Kissinger's visit to Peking. 
General Haig noted that the war was discussed at length in Moscow between 
President Nixon and the top Soviet leadership and between Dr. Kissinger 
and Foreign Minister Gromyko. During the discussions no deals were 
struck, but each side explained its positions in some detail. The Soviets 
listened courteously to the U. S. viewpoint and expressed considerable 
interest in both the January 27 and May 8 proposals. While the Soviets 
expressed general support for Hanoi's position, on the final day of the 
visit they expressed a special interest in considering elements of both the 
January comprehensive and May military proposals. This would involve 

essentially: 

-- An Indochina -wide ceasefire. 

-- The cessation of U. S. mining and bombing and all other 
acts of force throughout Indochina and the prisoner return. 
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-- The withdrawal of U. S. forces from South Vietnam within 
four months of that time. 

-- The resignation of President Thieu prior to the new Presi- 
dential elections upon the completion of U. S. withdrawals 
and two months (in lieu of one month) prior to the election, 
the election to take place six months after the ceasefire 
as provided for in the original January 27 proposal. 

The principal difference from our January offer, therefore, was the 
shortened withdrawal period to four months (as in our May proposal) and 
the two-month rather than one-month period between President Thieu’s 
resignation and the new election. Our side did not, of course, make any 
commitment to these changes, but the Soviet interest was noteworthy. 

The Soviets also committed themselves to send Podgorny to Hanoi to 
convey this proposal to the enemy. The U. S. did not know the precise 
nature of Hanoi*s response but the Soviets had assured the U. S. of the 
following: 

-- Hanoi told the Soviets they were willing to resume private 
discussions along with plenary sessions. (This had also been 
conveyed directly to the U. S. by Hanoi. ) 

-- Hanoi assured Moscow that the talks would be frank and free 
of polemics. 

-- Hanoi expressed to the Soviets a conamitment to consider 
U. S. proposals as well as their own. 

In Peking, Dr. Kissinger also discussed the war at considerable length 
with Premier Chou En-lai, although the central purpose of the visit was 
the normalization of relations between the U. S. and the PRC. The Chinese 
placed less emphasis on the political aspects of an Indochina settlement. 

They expressed pro forma support for Hanoi*s political demands but were 
primarily interested in a resolution of the military issues leaving the politi- 
cal issues to be worked out subsequently between the two parties. Thus 
the PRC seemed to place greater emphasis on the feasibility of a ceasefire 
with U.S. withdrawal, leaving political questions for later resolution. On 
balance it did appear that Peking was interested in ending the conflict in its 
present form. It was interesting to note that while expressing strong emo- 
tional support for Hanoi, the Chinese did not believe that even McGovern could 
overthrow President Thieu. The Chinese recognized, however, that it might 

be very difficult for Hanoi to accept this reality since they placed great 
stock in a McGovern victory. 
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General Haig added that the two visits just summarized brought both sides 
to a new point of assessment with respect to the conflict. First, useful 
though inconclusive summits had been held in both Moscow and Peking. 
Second, on the ground in Vietnam the South Vietnamese forces appeared 
to have regained the initiative and President Nixon*s decisive May 8 action 
had once again demonstrated the solidarity and consistency of U. S. sup- 
port. Third, on the negotiating front Hanoi had agreed to meet privately 
on July 18 following the July 19 plenary session. 

Whether the Soviet assurances that Hanoi would talk seriously would be 
borne out remained to be seen. It may be that Hanoi would attempt to 
drag out the talks in order to exploit the pre-election atmosphere in the 
United States. In any event it was likely that there would be a need for 
several exploratory secret sessions. In view of all the foregoing factors, 
the President and Dr. Kissinger considered it important that there be 
another exchange of views at this important juncture. The President also 
wished General Haig to emphasize that the U. S. would accept no negotiating 
proposals which had the practical consequence of reducing support for 
President Thieu or his government, or of conceding at the table what the 
enemy had failed to achieve through his military efforts. One of the 
particularly painful aspects of the current U. S. domestic scene was that 
Senator McGovern appeared to offer the enemy a viable option to serious 
talks. In many respects he would give far more to Hanoi than Moscow, 
Peking or even Hanoi itself could hope to achieve under normal circum- 
stances. One of the problems on the domestic scene in the United States 
was the requirement to maintain the widest possible popular support for 
President Nixon’s Vietnam policy. It was for this reason, as Ambassador 
Bunker had informed President Thieu, that the U. S. had been attempting 
to combine the firm measures taken on the military front with a demon- 
stration of reasonableness on the negotiating front. On the U. S. side, 
similar efforts discussed initially in September with President Thieu by 
General Haig, which were brought to fulfillment when the President on 
January 27 revealed Dr. Kissinger’s secret meetings, provided the base 
of support which President Nixon now enjoyed in the United States. This 
base dovetailed most fortuitiously with the flagrant violations of the DMZ 
and the brutal character of the enemy’s March 30 offensive. For this 
reason the U. S. and GVN should reach a coordinated posture should 
Hanoi broach a new initiative. 

It appears that Hanoi found itself in a most difficult position: 

-- They were under unprecedented military pressure. 
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-- They could not take much comfort from mild expressions 

of support from the reliable rear areas in Peking and Moscow. 

Thus, they must be seriously considering whether to modify their negotiat- 
ing stance or to hold to the status quo u ntil after the November Presidential 
elections in the United States. If they were considering a softer stance it 
might be on the assumption that President Nixon would win in November 
and would possibly be easier to deal with before rather than following his 
reelection. At the same time, it would be difficult to conceive of their 
collapsing given their past track record, nor would we ever conspire with 
them at South Vietnam's expense. 

Alternatively, Hanoi may feel compelled to wait out the U. S. election 
process in the hope that the Democrats would win, or with the conviction 
that their stance between now and the election would be designed to opti- 
mize McGovern's chances for success. In either case a status quo course 
or a tactic designed to achieve maximum benefit for McGovern's campaign 
platform could not be excluded. In considering these alternatives, Hanoi 
must also judge two risks: 

♦ 

-- First, the failure of either would face them with the reelection 
of President Nixon with a popular mandate which might result 
in stiffer settlement terms. 

-- Second, under either option Hanoi risked the further wasting 
away of its remaining military assets and the further erosion 
of its remaining strength needed for any post-election negotiations. 


The matter of prognosticating which course Hanoi might choose was a 
complex and sensitive one. Therefore it was of great value that today's 
exchange of views be conducted so that President Nixon and Dr. Kissinger 
would be apprised of President Thieu's current thinking and so that both 
sides could move promptly in a coordinated fashion to meet whatever 
contingency arose. Specifically, what should be the U. S. /GVN stance if 
Hanoi were to propose a ceasefire in exchange for U. S. withdrawals from 
South Vietnam and a return of prisoners without political conditions? 

President Thieu replied that in his view the enemy would never sign a 
formal document which committed them to abandon their struggle even 
while Hanoi's assets are dwindling in South Vietnam. They would certainly 
insist on major concessions for Laos and Cambodia. For example, should 
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they concede much of what we would want in South Vietnam, Hanoi would 
then insist on accommodations in Laos and Cambodia which would provi e 
for them a posture conducive to conducting the struggle in South Vietnam 
at a later date. It must not be forgotten what would result in Cambodia i 
Hanoi had access to the port of Sihanoukville. The tanks which appeare 
on the battlefield in this offensive might have been multiplied drastical y 

had the port been available. 

In any event it was too soon to predict what Hanoi would do in the Pans 
play. More than likely Hanoi would test the waters in the private sessions 
to see what maximum terms they could wring from us. Two lines of 
action were possible. They might seek a lull on the battlefield until 
September or October, at which time they would attempt a new highpoint 
which would be considerably weaker than the last. They would hold firm 
at the table until after the November elections. Then they would accept 
a military solution with the single objective of getting a cessation of t e 
bombing and at a price of returning all or part of the American PO s. 

If they returned all it would be on the assumption that the United btates 
would never be able to return toVietnam or resume military action against 
them. They would have to weigh this against the risks of returning a 
the POWs and the loss of their most effective political asset. It could e 
also that Hanoi would accept a temporary ceasefire either just before or 
after the elections provided they got something in return. Again their 
objective here would be the cessation of U. S. bombing. In any event, 

Hanoi would reject a supervised ceasefire throughout Indochina since ey 
could not accept even a final military settlement unless the seeds were 
there for the realization of their ultimate goals. The only kind of a final 
settlement acceptable to Hanoi was one which would provide for a coalition 
in Saigon. It was therefore likely that if they talked seriously it wou e 
to press for such a coalition. Hanoi's interest in President Thieu s 
stepping down two months early meant nothing. Whether he were to step 
down two months or four months early was immaterial. This aspect o 
the 8 points could not be an issue. It was far too easy. Hanoi wou e 
Ipoking for a more important modification of the remaining 7 points. 

It was now clear that the enemy had made fatal mis judgments. President 
Thieu continued. Had they concentrated the massive effort of March 30 
in MR-I they would have seized it, vidth severe repercussions to Sout 
Vietnam. It was also clear that, in negotiating, Hanoi would gladly trade 
territory and prisoners for their ultimate goal of coalition. Perhaps 
Hanoi would be willing to accept a temporary ceasefire if their principles 
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were not disturbed. What Hanoi meant by a coalition with Thxeu was an 
assurance that Thieu got one -third and they got two -thirds. This would 
be accompanied by a demand for a reduction of the South Vietnamese 
armed forces and a change in the GVN police organization. Then they 
would be assured of ultimate victory. 

In any event, Hanoi would never accept a ceasefire which was supervised 
throughout all of Indochina. Were they to accept a temporary halt to t e 
fighting they would insist on holding their gains in Laos and Cambodia 
from which to resume the struggle against the South. The thesis t 
Hanoi feared Nixon after his reelection was faulty. They knew that they 
could talk to him as easily after the election as before. 

The greatest danger was even to talk about coalition. The term crushed 
the morale of the South Vietnamese people; the ARVN became totally 
demoralized at the thought of coalition. It would be far better to give up 
South Vietnamese territory than to follow the coalition route. 

Most probably Hanoi would not decide on its negotiating strategy before 
August or more probably until September, President Thieu believed. 

They would merely stretch out the secret discussions. In September 
they would make a careful assessment of the American scene and their 
own condition and maybe then accept a temporary ceasefire. They would 
do this only to look for a trick or a ginamick which would enable them to 
achieve their ultimate aims. They would never formally accept a forrnula 
which required them to end the war without having established a coalition 
or provided for some compromise in Laos and Cambodia which enabled 
them to continue the struggle. In the latter case it might be a neutrality 
formula which would still afford them a chance to conduct the struggle. 

For this reason a durable peace must be built on the premise that the 
fighting must stop in all Southeast Asia. 

On the 19th Hanoi would smile and show surface goodwill, but they would 
not concede. In South Vietnam the CVN's struggle must be to recapture 
Binh Dinh, Quang Tri, Dac Tho, and Binh Long and to secure them by the 
end of August. Pacification must be pushed concurrently. North Vietnamese 
units would then fall back into their Cambodian sanctuaries, into the border 
areas with Laos, and back into North Vietnam proper. They would observe 
a lull. On theU. S. side President Nixon should reduce some of his naval 
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forces and continue the drawdown of his forces to perhaps 20 or 19 
thousand. In this context Vietnam would not be an overriding issue in 

the United States. 

It may be that Hanoi would seek a temporary ceasefire, perhaps in Septem- 
ber, but this would depend on Hanoi's assessment of the United States 
domestic scene at that time. One possible and very dangerous alternative 
would be if Hanoi would then make a dramatic offer, publicly or in private, 
to return U. S. POWs for the withdrawal of U. S. forces and the cessation 
of military action against North Vietnam, but without a supervised South- 
east Asian ceasefire. This would pose most difficult problems. 

Despite Hanoi's difficulties it was difficult to conceive of any change in 
Hanoi's posture without a change in Hanoi's leadership. Even though Giap 
was in difficulty, Heinoi's leaders were tough and determined. After 
about six months of mining and bombing, only then would Hanoi accept 
terms which might lead to real peace. It was significant that in 1968, 
with only the bombing conducted by President Johnson which was less 
effective and which did not include mining, Hanoi was nearing the point 

of exhaustion. 

For all these reasons. President Thieu concluded. President Nixon should 
follow this strategy: 

-- Continue the withdrawal of U. S. forces to a residual force 
of 19-20 thousand. 

-- Allow ARVN to reseize the lost territory. 

-- Reduce U. S. reinforcements and even cut down some of the 
bombing of North Vietnam. 

All of this would defuse the war issue in the United States and demonstrate 
U.S. determination to abide by its principles. 

Lon Nol must start to do more in this situation. ARVN forces intended to 
maintain heavy pressure on the enemy's divisions in III Corps; they would 
follow them deep into Cambodia. It was inexcusable that at this time the 
Cambodian forces, who faced no threat except for a few locak guerrillas, 
were doing nothing to assist in the struggle. 
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General Haig replied that he was most grateful for President Thieu's 
thoughts on the current state of Hanoi's thinking, and he emphasized that 
he would convey President Thieu's views to President Nixon and Dr. 
Kissinger upon his return. He noted that he had just that morning urged 
President Lon Nol to take a more aggressive stand against indigenous 
Khmer dissidents and to be prepared for a new era of effective South 
Vietnamese and Khmer cooperative military coordination. 

At this point in the discussion it was obvious that President Thieu had 
beconae somewhat fatigued, and General Haig again re-emphasized 
President Nixon's unwavering support of President Thieu and the contin- 
uing struggle. He reminded President Thieu that under no circumstances 
would the United States turn to a solution at the negotiating table which 
belittled the successes achieved on the battleground, or which offered 
Hanoi advantages that it could not gain through military action. 


Presi dent Thieu asked General Haig to convey his warmest regards to 

President Nixon and Dr. Kissinger, Qeneral Haig observed that it would 

be necessary for Washington and Saigon to keep in closest touch in the 
weeks ahead. 

Ambassador Bunker and General Haig departed the President's office at 
1920 local time. 
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